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enzootically mostly in dairy cattle. Cow pox is always a local in-
fection on the udder and teats. It may be caused by either cow-
pox or vaccinia strains which have been shown to differ anti-
genically by Downie. Lesions are indistinguishable, but the cow
pox is believed to be the naturally occurring strain. Pox in cows
has been observed shortly after the vaccination of persons milk-
ing them. Cow-pox virus is transmissible to man and produces
immunity against smallpox as has been shown by the classical
work of Jenner. Cow-pox lesions usually heal leaving no scar.
Ordinarily the disease is considered quite benign but occasionally
predisposes the teat to the entrance of mastitis organisms. Im-
munization against cow pox is not practiced in cattle.
A disease condition in man, known variously as "milker's
nodules," "milker's warts," or paravaccinia, which occurs on the
hands and arms of people who milk cows, has been described.
The disease resembles cow pox and vaccinia but has been dis-
tinguished from these by Bonnevie and also Findlay and Haig, who
isolated a virus by chicken embryo inoculation which is distinct
from vaccinia.
Horse pox. Horse pox is also known under the names contagious
pustular dermatitis, and "grease heel." The virus attacks the
buccal mucous membrane, skin of the lips and nares, producing
vesicles, papules, and pustules. The virus also attacks the skin in
the pastern-fetlock region and occasionally over the back where the
saddle or harness may abrade it. Ulcers and pustules are produced
in these regions. The virus may be transmitted by contaminated
brushes, combs, saddles, and harness as well as other contaminated
materials. Horses are susceptible to inoculation with vaccinia, but
the natural cases are believed due to a specially adapted equine
virus.
Sheep pox. Pox in sheep is a more severe disease than cow
pox or horse pox. Sheep pox is accompanied by fever and general-
ized symptoms in addition to eruptions of the skin. In these respects
the disease more closely resembles human smallpox than do the
other animal poxes. Although sheep are susceptible to vaccinia,
and sheep are used in some countries for vaccine production, sheep
pox is caused by a distinct strain of virus. In some instances sub-
stantial death losses have been recorded. The disease does not occur
in the United States. Transmission is by contact and has been
shown to be air-borne. Lesions appear mostly on the skin areas
devoid of wool such as the udder, teats, scrotum, and around the
eyes. Immunization is practiced in some countries.
Goat pox. A pox disease occurs in goats which closely re-
sembles sheep pox. It is found chiefly in Norway.